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Preface 



Since the 1970s feminist and multicultural scholar- 
ship has been challenging the traditional content, organiza- 
tion, methodologies, and epistemologies of the academic 
disciplines. By now this scholarship is formidable in both 
quantity and quality and in its engagement of complex 
issues. The National Center for Curriculum Transforma- 
tion Resources on Women is therefore publishing a series 
of essays that provide brief, succinct overviews of the new 
scholarship. Outstanding scholars in the disciplines gener- 
ously agreed to write the essays, which are intended to help 
faculty who want to revise courses in light of the new in- 
formation and perspectives. Each essay is accompanied by 
a bibliography that includes references for further reading, 
resources for the classroom, and electronic resources. 



Elaine Hedges 
Series Editor 
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Political Science 



Introduction 

If the roots of political science go back to the great 
thinkers who struggled to identify how to organize and run 
the good polity, so then do the roots of the study of gender 
politics. For most of the writers now commonly accepted 
as part of the canon of political philosophy, it seemed obvi- 
ous that in order to understand the nature society-wide 
organization of power and authority, especially through 
time, it was necessary to probe the apparently most basic 
division of labor and power, that which existed between 
women and men, and to understand the relations among 
generations not just in abstraction, but in the tangible rela- 
tions among mothers, fathers, and children. Thus, well- 
known works of the “great” political philosophers are rich 
in material on gender politics (e.g. Aristotle, The Politics, 
Plato, The Republic, Montesquieu, The Persian Letters, 
Rousseau, Emile, Engels, The Origin of the Family, Pri- 
vate Property, and the State, J.S. Mill, The Subjection of 
Women, Tocqueville, Democracy in America) . Curiously, 
twentieth century academic political science has generally 
ignored this important part of its own tradition, even since 
the development of organized women’s groups within the 
discipline and of a field of “women and politics” in the late 
1960s. 

Less widely known is the lengthy history of feminist 
and proto-feminist theorizing on politics, including (but 
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not limited to) critique of the mostly male-dominated tradi- 
tions. Historians have identified many vigorous and influ- 
ential writings and debates, such as the lively 16th- 17th- 
century English controversy on women (Henderson and 
McManus 1985). Certainly there are well-known feminist 
political thinkers who have not been given their due as indi- 
vidual “great writers” outside of explicitly feminist courses. 
Among these are the English Jacobin Mary Wollstonecraft 
(1759-1797), who not only argued against the artificial 
constraints placed on women, but also offered an alterna- 
tive view of the basis of liberal politics; African American 
writers Anna Julia Cooper (1858-1964) and Ida B. Wells- 
Bamett (1862-1931), who developed sophisticated analy- 
ses of the interrelationships of gender and race politics; 
American sociologist Charlotte Perkins Gilman (1868- 
1935), one of the earliest theorists to create feminist theory 
embedded clearly in the industrial age of political economy; 
and French existentialist Simone de Beauvoir (1908- 
1994), whose treatise on the constructed nature of gender 
remains a landmark. 

Gender politics’ theory and research have grown 
tremendously since the late 1960s. As in most other disci- 
plines, the field of gender politics first emerged largely 
through critique, which remains an important thread in the 
literature. The feminist critical literature within political 
science shares sources and perspectives with scholarly cri- 
tiques of other disciplines, especially in the social sciences. 
(For good basic references for the social sciences generally, 
see Eichler 1980 and Harding 1991 .) So many feminist cri- 
tiques of political science are available that we can refer to 
them only very briefly here (e g., Bourke and Grossholtz 
1974; Nelson 1989; Sapiro 1983, 1987, 1991). 

Outside the community of scholars and teachers influ- 
enced by women’s studies, women and their experiences 
and perspectives tend to be either ignored or described 
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through stereotype and conventional wisdom rather than 
through knowledge gained through careful systematic re- 
search. Indeed, gender itself is rarely incorporated as a key 
concept or variable in political science despite the degree 
to which the political world and even concepts of what 
constitutes “the political” are structured by gender (Elshtain 
1981, Di Stephano 1992, Phillips 1991). 

The study of gender politics quickly moved beyond 
mere critique to an exploration of gender politics through- 
out the various subfields of political science. Gender poli- 
tics research falls into two broad categories in terms of its 
relationship to the discipline and subdisciplines of political 
science as a whole. The first, and most common, incorpo- 
rates women into analysis by asking, “What about women?” 
Depending on the subfield, this kind of work might “con- 
trol for gender” or look for gender differences and their 
explanation in research on political behavior and attitudes 
(e g., Lovenduski and Norris 1993; Darcy, Welch and 
Clark 1994), explore law and policy “on women” (e g., 
Rhode 1989) or compare the impact of specific laws and 
policies on women and men (Sainsbury 1993), study 
female as well as male or feminist as well as nonfeminist 
theorists, or cull any of the traditionally studied political 
philosophers for thought about women. Introducing women 
and gender into the political science curriculum is as easy 
as elaborating any standard important question in the field 
simply by asking, what about women and gender? At this 
stage of the field’s history, a literature suitable for assisting 
in this task is available in almost every comer of the disci- 
pline. 



A second major approach to gender politics recon- 
siders the methods, concepts, and models of political sci- 
ence not just to incorporate women substantively, but also 
in a manner that reevaluates the theories, models, and 
methods of political science. Thinking seriously about gen- 
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der alters our understanding of political phenomena and 
reveals some inadequacies of earlier approaches. Perhaps 
the best example is the widespread critique of conventional 
definitions and treatments of the “public” and “private” 
and their relationship to models of politics (e.g., Einhom 
1993, Elshtain 1981, Phillips 1991, Sapiro 1993).^ As 
these and other writers have pointed out, gender has been 
an integral part of the way theorists and societies have 
defined and distinguished between public and private, po- 
litical and non-political. Similarly, some work in interna- 
tional relations shows the extraordinary degree to which 
that field is defined in culturally masculine terms and thus 
is limited by its relative lack of attention to gender com- 
pared with almost all other fields (Cohen 1987, Enloe 
1989, Grant and Newland 1992, Peterson 1992). 

The remainder of this essay offers examples of con- 
tributions offered by gender politics research in political 
science, emphasizing questions that would be appropriate 
and relatively easy to integrate into courses typical of under- 
graduate political science programs. There are, of course, 
numerous ways of dividing and categorizing our discipline. 
I shall use these classic categories for the sake of organiza- 
tion; American Government and Politics; Comparative 
Politics; International Relations and International Political 
Economy; Methodology; Political Theory and Philosophy; 
Political Behavior and Political Psychology. 



American Government and Politics 

Most political scientists who are unfamiliar with 
gender politics’ contributions to the discipline would be 
astonished by the quantity and quality of available writing, 
especially in American politics. Thus, far from summariz- 
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ing or outlining all that is available, I Avill merely offer some 
highlights and examples. 

Many of the central questions organizing teaching in 
this field revolve around the definition and theoretical and 
historical nature of American democracy. Not only are 
these themes central to the study of women and politics; 
integrating gender politics into the curriculum can make 
important contributions to these themes more broadly. If 
we take the possibility of women as full citizens seriously, 
what are the implications for the study of American de- 
mocracy? What if we accept a premise of feminist scholar- 
ship, that a government that excludes half its population 
from basic “citizenship” rights and obligations cannot be 
labelled a democracy? When did the United States rightfully 
earn the title democracy! Consider how late women tech- 
nically received such basic citizenship rights (remembering 
that many women were still long excluded from these 
rights because of their race) as property ownership 
(1840s), voting (1920), keeping one’s own citizenship 
even if married (1922), passing one’s own citizenship on to 
one’s children (1934), and equal employment opportunity 
(1965), or such basic citizenship obligations as paying taxes 
(for which women were always liable), sitting on juries 
(1974), or being subject to military conscription (this has 
not happened yet). And besides technical rights and obliga- 
tions, what have been the gender differences in citizenship 
for women and men, such as the degree to which they are 
represented in government? There are many useful histo- 
ries of gender and the development of American democracy, 
including some superb general studies (Kerber 1986; 
Evans 1 989) and an increasing number on the development 
of citizenship and social welfare policies in the modem 
state (Sapiro 1984; Gordon 1990; Skocpol 1992;Burstein, 
Bricher, and Einwohner 1995). Among these are also 
works that do especially well at examining the interrela- 
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tionship of the gender- and race-basis of American politics. 
See, for example Evans (1989), which incorporates the 
story of different groups, as well as Paula Giddings’ (1984) 
work on African American women, and Bonvillain (1989), 
who shows the great variety in the gender basis of gover- 
nance across the various Native American nations. 

One often ignored but instructive area of American 
politics is women’s lengthy battle to secure equal citizen- 
ship. At most times in American history there has been 
some active women’s or feminist movement. Surely study- 
ing efforts to double the number of full citizens and the 
efforts to resist this change should be a central part of the 
story of American democratization. Some excellent works 
on this history that are especially well adapted to the theo- 
ries, concerns, and approaches of political science include 
those cited plus Morgan (1972), DuBois (1978), Evans 
(1979), Berg (1980), Becker (1981), Cott (1987), Echols 
(1989), and Ryan (1992). 

The theme of democracy and democratization can 
also be pursued by exploring (1) the degree to which gen- 
der distinguishes who is active and influential in politics 
and government and (2) current gender-based law, policy, 
and processes of decision-making. I will cover political 
behavior, public opinion, and political psychology later. A 
large literature asks how, in a democracy, a group as large 
and diverse as women could constitute such a small pro- 
portion of those elected to office (eg., Burrell 1994; Darcy, 
Welch and Clark 1994). And once in office, do women and 
men act differently? Available works study this question 
with regard to elected and appointed officials, legislators 
and bureaucrats (Hale and Kelley 1989, Naff 1994, Tho- 
mas 1994, Duerst-Lahti and Kelly 1995). Indeed, given 
how masculine the image of public administration and pol- 
icy has been, it is especially interesting that historians find 
considerable impact of women in the development and 
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study of public administration, at least up through the New 
Deal (Muncy 1991, Skocpol 1992, Gordon 1995). One in- 
triguing question has been whether the nature of bureau- 
cracy itself has been particularly — and unduly — masculine 
(Ferguson 1984, lannello 1992). 

In the area of law and policy, general texts and case- 
books abound (e.g., Goldstein 1992, 1994; Rhode 1989; 
Mezey 1992). Many scholars have explored the notion of 
specifically “women’s” interests or policies and have tried 
to define what constitutes “feminist” policy (Cornell 1991, 
Weisberg 1993, Shrage 1994); some have even considered 
whether there is a “feminist legal process” (Matsuda 1989; 
Cahn 1991). Not surprisingly, there are major differences 
of opinion. Important strands of research focus on specific 
policy and law areas obviously associated with women, in- 
cluding especially violence against women (MacManus 
and Van Hightower 1989); employment policy including 
protective labor legislation, comparable worth, affirmative 
action, and parental leave; reproductive policy including 
abortion (Petchesky 1990, Colker 1992); family policies 
and others related especially to children (Miller 1990, Fine- 
man 1994); and pornography (Itzin 1993), among others. 
Each of these areas can be used to illustrate lessons in 
American politics that go beyond the gender questions, 
such as the limits of law in creating social change (e g., 
employment policy), conflicts between protection and civil 
liberties (e.g., pornography), conflicts over fundamental 
values (e g., abortion), or the state and private life (e g., 
sexuality, family, and reproductive policy). One of the 
most important issues in current research on law and policy 
is over the questions of “difference” and “equality.” If 
equality policy has traditionally rested on seeing “equality” 
or “equity” as “sameness” or “similarity,” how can we un- 
derstand equality where difference is apparent and perhaps 
desirable? The most obvious cases that raise these prob- 
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lems treat biological difference, such as the ability to be 
pregnant (Williams 1991, Young 1990, Minow 1990, 
Goldstein 1992, Fineman 1994). 



Comparative Politics 

Most important areas of inquiry in Comparative Pol- 
itics can be and have been subjected to gender analysis. For 
area and region specialists, one way to begin is to consult 
general works on women and politics in specific countries 
and regions. A few works take a global perspective on gen- 
der and politics from a comparative perspective (Nelson 
and Chowdhudry 1994). 

There are many ways of summarizing issues and 
themes in comparative politics. The following notes are 
organized by major areas of the world as conventionally 
defined within political science, including the classifica- 
tions of advanced industrial democracies (roughly North 
America, Western Europe, Japan, Australia), Newly In- 
dustrialized Countries (“NICs” such as Singapore, Malay- 
sia, South Korea, Hong Kong), Third World (subdivided 
by region), the remaining Communist nations, and the 
“new democracies,” especially of the former Soviet Union. 

There are some good general works on women and 
politics in the advanced industrial countries, especially in 
Europe generally (Lovenduski 1991), and Scandinavia in 
particular (Haavio-Mannila, et al. 1985, Hernes 1987, 
Siim 1994). Scandinavia offers an intriguing case study 
because women are generally more integrated into politics 
at all levels than in other areas of the world and because 
Scandinavian policy is regarded as more “woman friendly” 
(Jones 1990) than is true in most other places. Neverthe- 
less, Scandinavian political scientists especially provide a 
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more analytical and less romantic view of the dynamics of 
gender politics in Scandinavia than women from other 
parts of the world tend to expect. 

Perhaps the liveliest area in cross-national studies is 
the role of gender in the development of the modem wel- 
fare state, and the impact on women of its specific devel- 
opment and its reaction to changes in the political economy 
(Hernes 1987, Ginn and Arber 1992, Lewis 1992, 
O’Connor 1993, Orloff 1993, Sainsbury 1993, Bock and 
Thane 1994), especially in contrast to more conventional 
explanations and less gender-conscious discussions (e g., 
Esping Anderson 1985). 

Many of the issues raised earlier with respect to 
American politics are important subjects within the com- 
parative politics of gender in advanced industrials more 
generally. What accounts for the lower proportion (but a 
varying difference from country to country) of women in 
positions of political power, and what gender differences 
and similarities do we see in women’s political involve- 
ment? (Jennings 1985, Rule 1987, Beckwith 1989, Hoskyns 
1991, Lovenduski and Norris 1993, McLeay 1993, Norris 
and Lovenduski 1994). Australia and parts of Scandinavia, 
especially Norway, warrant close scmtiny because of the 
relatively large number of women in government, some- 
times labelled “femocrats” (Haavio-Manilla 1985, Eisen- 
stein 1991, Sawer 1990, Howe 1993, Siim 1994). Anew 
topic is the status of women and politics in European re- 
gional government (Rendel 1992). There is also a growing 
literature on the comparative gender politics of law and 
policy more generally (e g., Elman 1991, Waldschmidt 
1991, Lewis and Astrom 1992, Molony 1994). 

The large literature on women and gender in the devel- 
oping Third World includes both country and regional 
studies on the one hand and works on women and develop- 
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ment on the other. The long-time primary questions have 
revolved around the gender-based impact of economic de- 
velopment and development policies and the roles women 
have played (Afshar and Dennis 1992, Kabeer 1994). A 
second long-term question has been the relationship be- 
tween gender and movements for national liberation and 
political development, including democratization (Jayawar- 
dena 1986, Moghadam 1994). Many studies of develop- 
ment and democratization focus on specific regions such as 
Afiica (Callaway and Creevey 1994, Parpart and Staudt 
1989), Latin America (Alvarez 1990, Collinson 1990, 
Verucci 1991, Radcliffe 1993, Jaquette 1994), and Asia 
(Agarwal 1994, Lateef 1994, Somjee 1989, Strathern 
1987). Writers in these areas convincingly argue that it is 
impossible to understand the nature of economic or politi- 
cal development without understanding their gender dy- 
namics. A literature on the NIC’s is also developing (e.g., 
Darcy and Song 1986, Soh 1991). One issue that has 
emerged as important in gender-based analysis of these 
nations is the use of women in the tourism industry, includ- 
ing “sex tourism” (Truong 1990). 

The Mideast (and North Africa) offers a special case 
for analysis of gender relations because of the issues raised 
for gender politics by the varieties of Islam and the rela- 
tions among Islamic communities including ideas of pan- 
Arabism (Kandiyoti 1990, Moghadam 1993, Badran 1995, 
Singerman 1995), the history of gender politics in Israel 
including the early egalitarianism of some of the settlers, 
especially on the kibbutzim (Swirski and Safir 1991, El-Or 
and Aran 1995), and because of the impact of the political 
conflict surrounding Israel and the Palestinians (Strum 
1992, Young 1992, Mayer 1994). 

Until the fall of the Communist regimes of the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe, gender politics posed a fasci- 
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nating case study of the determinants of women’s status in 
which the official ideology was among the most egalitarian 
in the worid but where both traditional cultures and material 
needs tended to work against gender equality. There are 
worthwhile studies of women and gender politics in the 
remaining Communist countries, especially China (Andros 
1983, Horn 1994). Now, however, one of the most excit- 
ing literatures of all is that which focuses on the impact on 
women of the changes in the democratizing and formerly 
communist countries. Here we see ongoing experiments in 
the relationship of “democratization” to women. As the 
historians of the older democracies have long argued, the 
early stages of these changes are often especially harsh and 
hurtful to women (Einhom 1993, Siemienska 1994). A 
special case offering a rich field for inquiry is Germany be- 
cause of the integration of the two contrasting regimes as 
well as the influence of Europe as regional government 
(Bergahn 1995, Chamberlayne 1994). 

One question that cuts across regions is the compar- 
ative politics of feminism and feminist movements. Some 
form — frequently many forms — of feminism has devel- 
oped in most countries in the world. The structure and 
composition of the movements, their impact and treat- 
ment, depend on many things, including most especially 
the specific nature of the national political system and po- 
litical economy and the gender-based culture in which peo- 
ple live (Cott 1987, Bassnett 1986, Jayawardena 1986, 
Lovenduski 1986, Echols 1989, Gelb 1989, Alvarez 1990, 
Sylvester 1991, Banaszak and Plutzer 1993, Einhom 1993, 
Lovenduski and Randall 1993, Jaquette 1994, Badran 
1995). 
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International Relations 

International relations is the field of political science 
that probably remains least affected by the new feminist 
scholarship. It deals with the traditionally most “male” 
aspects of politics. In recent decades the most prestigious 
approaches to international relations revolve around “in- 
ternational systems theories,” in which the appropriate unit 
of analysis is neither the sub-national nor national level of 
politics, but the international system. Most feminist re- 
search in international politics theorizes explanations at the 
national and sub-national level. ^ Nevertheless, feminist 
studies research has made interesting and useful contribu- 
tions to this field. Good general works on gender and inter- 
national relations include Grant and Newland (1992), 
Peterson (1992), and Enloe (1989). 

To start with the most “male” part of the field: the 
“masculinity” of defense and the military has usually 
seemed so obvious and natural that it may at first appear 
unworthy of study. Yet especially as defense forces in 
many countries have become more gender integrated, the 
gender basis of defense, including the comparative politics 
of women’s involvement, is a good topic of study (Enloe 
1983, 1992; Stiehm 1988; Moore 1992; Strum 1992). 
Women have had a much greater role in defense than is 
often supposed, have been more involved in combat, and 
as Enloe (1983) writes, their lives have been more milita- 
rized than is commonly perceived. Certainly women who 
live in combat areas cannot help being involved, and women 
have often been key players in anti-colonial wars, revolu- 
tions, and resistance movements (Enloe 1983, Strum 
1992). Until recently feminist scholars (and those often 
labelled “radical”) stood virtually alone in discussing and 
analyzing sexual violence as a common means of war-mak- 
ing, but recent events in the former Yugoslavia and in 
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Rwanda, and revelations about women held in sexual sla- 
very by the Japanese during World War II, have reinforced 
the point (Pratt and Fletcher 1994). Women’s prominence 
in peace and anti-militarist movements is also a worthy 
topic of study (Alonso 1993). 

Many interesting questions about gender, defense, 
and war concern the broader cultural and ideological un- 
derpinnings. The very language of militarism is remarkably 
infused with both gender and sexuality (Cohn 1987). 
Women have generally been regarded as more peace- 
oriented than men, and there is considerable theoretical 
writing on the relationship between militarism and gender 
(e g., Elshtain 1987, Elshtain and Tobias 1989). Empirical 
investigations of gender differences in foreign policy and 
defense orientations also find that, although women seem 
to regard war and violence as a further “last resort” than 
men, gender differences are not as clear and simple as 
many people — including some feminist theorists — have 
claimed (Holsti and Rosenau 1981, Conover and Sapiro 
1993, Togeby 1994). The importance of gender- and sexu- 
ality-based expectations regarding military personnel 
makes the lengthy battles over homosexuals in the military 
a telling subject for study (Phelps and Ben-Shalom 1990). 
Certainly the relationships between gender and militarism 
are not as simple as conventional wisdom would have 
them. 



Defense and war constitute only one part of the field 
of international relations. International law, policy, and 
organization is another, and here we find a wider range of 
works. Questions of women’s rights as human rights under 
international law extend back to the earliest conferences 
on international human rights law, and insofar as children’s 
rights questions also tend to have special impacts on women, 
these too show the importance of gender politics questions 
in international politics (Cook 1990, Bunch 1990, Peters 
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and Wolper 1994). International law and policy on women’s 
rights constitutes a fascinating case study of the conven- 
tional topic of conflict between national sovereignty and 
national culture on the one hand and international order 
and justice on the other. Nations resist being told how to 
treat “their” women; the issues concerning women usually 
touch on “private” issues revolving around the family and 
sexuality. One conflict that has divided the international 
“feminist” community since the 1970s concerns genital 
mutilation or ‘Temale circumcision” as it is often incorrectly 
called, with some groups demanding international action 
to end this practice and others viewing such demands as an 
imposition of primarily white Western, Christian values on 
a practice most common in some Islamic regions of Afiica 
(Koso-Thomas 1987). These kinds of conflicts are among 
the themes raised by studies of gender in international 
organizations, including the United Nations, or regional 
governmental bodies, such as the European Union (Pietila 
and Vickers 1990, Hoskyns 1991). 

Feminist scholars have participated in the growth of 
the field of international political economy. It is difficult to 
gauge the impact of changes in the international political 
economy on women because so much of women’s labor is 
either unwaged, underpaid, or not recognized (Waring 
1988). Women constitute a reserve and cheap labor force 
that plays key roles in both international trade and certain 
kinds of tourism. The development of global markets in, 
for example, textiles and electronics depends partly on 
women’s cheap labor, and many countries that depend on 
tourism trade in images of “exotic” women or in the women 
themselves. Moreover, international trade, development, 
and aid policies have many gender-specific impacts on, for 
example, the nature of the service sector and gender-spe- 
cific markets or technology and training programs that are 
often aimed very specifically at women or men depending 
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on gendered assumptions (Staudt 1985, Mies 1987, Enloe 
1989, Kardam 1990, Afshar and Dennis 1992). In a related 
literature, some scholars are beginning to look at gender 
and international environmental issues (Seager 1993). 

Gender and colonialism is another growing area of 
study, focusing especially on the interrelationship and 
interdependence of different forms of dominance and sub- 
ordination (Callaway 1987, Rajan 1993, Mayer 1994, Mc- 
Clintock 1994). Similarly, work on gender, nationalism, 
and nationalist movements offers alternative perspectives 
on the same problems (Enloe 1983, Jayawardena 1986, 
Sapiro 1993b). 



Methodology 

As I indicated at the start of this essay, feminist stud- 
ies has emphasized methodological and epistemological 
critiques of most disciplines, including political science. 
While methodology is often used in political science to 
refer specifically to statistics, it more properly should be 
used to refer broadly to the various forms and strategies of 
inquiry, including the basic philosophy of knowledge in 
use, the general forms of inquiry, and the range of specific 
strategies. Thus, not only should a good discussion of 
methodology in political science include statistical analy- 
sis, but also other empirical forms, not to mention the type 
of research that usually evades discussion of “methodolo- 
gy” — political philosophy. 

Treatments of methodology in political science 
should incorporate the important issues and questions that 
have been raised widely throughout the social sciences. 
Among the general works in the area are those focusing on 
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epistemology and philosophy of knowledge and science 
(Eichler 1980, Hawkesworth 1987, Crawford and Gentry 
1989, Gergen 1989, Code 1991, Nelson 1990, Harding 
1991) and those discussing methods and strategies of in- 
quiry (Eichler 1988, Reinhartz 1992). 

I began this essay with a brief discussion of some of 
the critiques of political science levelled by feminist schol- 
ars. Besides those, probably the most common criticisms 
of methodology launched from the theoretical point of 
view revolve around critiques of “positivism” and especially 
quantitative approaches to research.'* In brief, these cri- 
tiques argue that work in these traditions objectifies the 
subjects and falsely establishes the researcher or “knower” 
as a value-free, objective observer. In light of the degree to 
which science — social and natural — ^has “seen” as objec- 
tive truth the illusions fostered by cultural stereotype, such 
charges present science as it is often practiced as dehuman- 
izing and even dangerous. Feminist epistemology is very 
influenced by and contributes to “interpretivist” schools of 
thought, arguing for greater emphasis on explorations of 
human subjectivity and less on what they would regard as 
illusory causal explanation and the loss of knowledge rep- 
resented by the parsimony of quantitative approaches. In 
both the empirical and philosophical/theoretical ends of the 
discipline, mainstream political science is criticized for 
privileging male knowledge, experience, and subjectivity 
to present it as “truth.” Thus women’s collective actions or 
the daily problems they face are often not categorized as 
political and therefore worthy of study. Indeed, some fem- 
inist scholars have criticized others for using survey research 
and quantitative methods (Steumagel 1987). 

One of the best examples of sexism in science, espe- 
cially for class use, is Emily Martin’s (1991) article on the 
metaphorical constructions of conception as it appears in 
even very recent scientific history.^ These metaphors re- 
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fleet contemporary gender and especially sexual stereo- 
types, presenting the sperm and egg in terms of a stereo- 
typic struggle of a male suitor for his reluctant — and pas- 
sive — object of desire. A more prosaic, but political science 
based example, focuses on common approaches to under- 
standing gender differences, for example, the “gender 
gap.” Most journalists, commentators, and academics 
searching for explanations for the gender gap asked, in 
essence, what was it about women that made them differ- 
ent? This question will not lead to the right answer, which 
has at least as much to do with men 's political behavior, 
and changes in their behavior, as women’s. It takes two to 
make a difference. Also on the subject of differences, an 
excellent case study for teaching about means, variance, 
and distribution is the nature and plausible interpretations 
of quantitative studies of gender difference. In the vast 
majority of cases in which social scientists find a statistically 
significant “difference” between women’s and men’s be- 
havior or attitudes, for example, drawing the distribution 
curves shows very forcefully how substantively insignifi- 
cant a statistically significant “difference” can be. 

Readers and producers of research must be con- 
scious of the fact that gender plays a role in the research 
process. The sex of the researcher appears to make a dif- 
ference in what is found (Eagly and Carli 1981). Some 
research reveals differences between men’s and women’s 
cognitive problem-solving styles, including their styles of 
learning about politics (Kathlene 1989). Although consid- 
erable research shows fewer gender differences in mathe- 
matics ability than stereotypes might have us believe, gen- 
der difference in problem-solving styles seem to lead women 
and men to do computer work differently, a point that 
should be taken into account in methods training (Kramer 
and Lehman 1990, Turkel and Papert 1990). This suggests 
that women’s problems in methods training may often 
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hinge less on ability and more on expected learning and 
problem-solving styles. 

A large literature across the social sciences offers 
both critiques of specific methods and, increasingly, con- 
structive guidance in research methods that helps researchers 
minimize sexism and racism and overcome the obstacles to 
knowledge posed by methods that are not gender and race 
conscious. Anthropologists especially have written exten- 
sively on gender and ethnography (Bell, Caplan and Karim 
1993) and field work more generally (Altorki and El-Solh 
1988, Warren 1988); they point out that men and women 
face some different difficulties and opportunities in the 
field of which they should be aware, and that researchers 
tend to carry with them their gender-based perspectives. 
Analysis of issues related to interviewing may be useful for 
many different methodological forms (De Vault 1990, 
Gluck and Patai 1991), including the relationship between 
the gender and race of the interviewer and the interviewed 
(Beoku-Betts 1994). Much of the feminist literature on in- 
terviewing emphasizes a more interactive, self-reflexive, 
and intersubjective stance, denying interviewers the privi- 
lege of leaving their own perspectives unquestioned, and 
encouraging more contextualized knowledge. Indeed, 
some political scientists have joined the call for more em- 
phasis on “personal narratives” (Buker 1987). Of course 
where there are critiques there are counter-critiques; while 
feminist studies has offered much to methods and ap- 
proaches of studying politics, feminist scholars in the social 
sciences are also very diverse and have offered critiques of 
some of the trends in feminist approaches and emphases as 
well (Grant 1987, Mednick 1989, Sapiro 1995). 
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Political Theory and Philosophy 

I Opened with discussion revolving very much 
around issues of feminist studies and gender in political 
philosophy; thus this section will be very brief Feminist 
theory lies at the core of women’s studies and its contribu- 
tion to the various disciplines. Here is where we engage in 
critique, construction, and transformation of the conceptual 
framework of gendered thinking, and draw the larger pic- 
ture of how gender is, might be, and should be related to 
politics. 

As discussed earlier, one great task has been probing 
and reevaluating the gendered basis of the theorists already 
covered in the curriculum. Among the works engaging in 
critical discussion of women and gender in historical polit- 
ical philosophy are Clarke and Lange (1979), Eisenstein 
(1981), Elshtain(1981, 1986), Jaggar (1983), Saxonhouse 
(1985X Brown (1988), Coole (1988), Nye (1988), Cocks 
(1989), and Di Stephano (1992). There are secondary 
works on almost every well-known political thinker and 
school of thought, too numerous to begin to cite here. 
Among the histories of feminist theory that are accessible 
to those new to the area are Jaggar 1983 and Tong 1988. 
See also collections of primary works of feminist theory 
(Rossi 1988) and the secondary literature on specific fem- 
inist theorists (e g., on Wollstonecraft see Sapiro 1992, on 
Gilman see Allen 1 988). There is now a growing literature 
on historical contributions to political theory of Afncan 
American women (e g.. Wells Barnett 1970, Cooper 
1988). 

Of course a major portion of the field of political theory 
does not focus especially on historical work, and feminist 
theorists have made important contributions to contempo- 
rary schools of thought, such as critical theory (Benhabib 
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and Cornell 1987), postmodernism and deconstruction, 
especially in critical legal studies (Nicholson 1989, Cornell 

1991) , and psychoanalytic thought (Diamond and Quinby 
1988). Especially useful and thought-provoking is the lit- 
erature that critically discusses and recasts the key con- 
cepts and problems that are perennial in the study of poli- 
tics, such as citizenship and the nature of democracy (Dietz 
1985; Phillips 1991, 1993; Jones 1992), consent (Pateman 
1980), contract (Pateman 1988), and obligation (Hirschmann 

1992) . For an introduction to some contributions to the 
flowering of feminist theory on ‘^he political” outside po- 
litical science, see Butler and Scott (1992). 

Certainly a feminist political theory curriculum asks 
the very fundamental questions; What do we identify as 
“political thought,” and whom do we identify as political 
thinkers? How do we define and classify the political, and 
who gets to define what the “important” questions are? 
There is power in defining the categories of “political” and 
“nonpolitical” and identifying the “perennial questions” 
and their answers. Who has had this power and why? To 
what degree has gender shaped the questions and answers? 



Political Behavior and Political 
Psychology 

The subfield in which there has probably been the 
greatest amount of work over the last few decades is the 
study of political behavior and public opinion. Indeed, for 
those who are relatively unfamiliar with gender politics re- 
search in general, the most obvious question to ask is one 
that falls to this subfield to answer: Why have women not 
been as politically active as men in the past, and what ex- 
plains gender differences in political attitudes and beliefs? 
These questions tap fundamental preoccupations of politi- 
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cal science and especially the study of democratic politics. 
Even after women were “allowed” to participate in poli- 
tics, what inhibited their participation? What are the 
dynamics of “democracy” that have kept some select 
groups — whether defined by gender, class, race, or other 
factors — from becoming as active as others? Why have so 
many countries that pride themselves on being democra- 
cies, felt unconcerned at this systematic exclusion? Why, in 
most parts of the world, has women’s participation in- 
creased? 

The political behavior literature seeks explanations 
in many areas, including changes in women’s political so- 
cialization or in their resources for participation, changing 
cultural norms, the implementation of specific policies 
(such as affirmative action) designed to encourage their 
participation, and specific historical events (such as those 
surrounding the actions of the Mothers of the Plaza de 
Mayo) that draw particular groups of women into activ- 
ism. The question, “how much do women participate in 
politics?” is complicated partly because we have to clarify 
the question itself: Compared to what? How much do they 
participate compared to how much they used to partici- 
pate? Compared to how much men participate? Compared 
to how much women should participate? A large literature 
on women’s participation in many countries focuses on the 
many kinds of participation, including electoral politics, 
community participation, protest, and social movement 
activity (Johnson 1982; Christy 1987; Daniels 1988; Pope 
1989; Basu 1992; Bystydzienski 1992; Hardy-Fanta 1993; 
RadclifFe and Westwood 1993; Rowbotham and Mitter 
1993; Rule and Zimmerman 1994; Schlozman, Bums, and 
Verba 1994; Siim 1994; Singerman 1995). 

Of course it is not enough to know how much women 
participate; we also have to consider the relationship of 
gender to political beliefs, attitudes, and perceived inter- 
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ests. Conventional wisdom sees men and women as very 
distinct in their politics because of socialization and, in 
some cases, biological difference (i.e., the view that wom- 
en are “naturally” more nurturant or anti-violent). In fact, 
very few gender differences in political orientations appear 
either consistently over time or across cultures. Many 
countries observe partisan gender differences, but in the 
United States, for example, the partisan differences meant 
men were more liberal in the 1950s and 1960s and women 
were more liberal after that, especially since the appear- 
ance of the “gender gap” in the 1980s. (On partisan and 
vote differences, see Mueller 1988; Bashevkin 1984; 
Christy 1987; Aimer 1993; Cook, Thomas, and Wilcox 
1993; Lovenduski and Norris 1993; Darcy, Welch and 
Clark 1994.) Public opinion research finds consistent gen- 
der differences in attitudes toward war and other forms of 
violence, although not on all questions at all times 
(Conover and Sapiro 1993), as well as some other less 
consistent and ubiquitous differences, for example, on 
social welfare questions (Jennings and Farah 1980, Shapiro 
and Mahajan 1986). The question of whether gender struc- 
tures political opinion and interests goes beyond looking 
for aggregate differences between women and men; it also 
requires looking at whether differences in the construction 
and enactment of gender among women or among men 
lead to political differences (Sapiro 1983). 

Finally, an important contribution of this subfield is 
its emphasis on exploring political orientations toward 
women, gender, and feminism. What difference does can- 
didates’ gender make in the way they are perceived and in 
the likelihood people will vote for them (Burrell 1994, 
Norris and Lovenduski 1994)? One part of this question 
has to do with the way the mass media treat women (Kahn 
1992, 1993; Kahn and Goldenberg 1991). Many studies 
investigate attitudes toward and beliefs about gender and 
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relevant policy issues (Marshall 1991, Bennett and Bennet 
1992, Banaszak and Plutzer 1993). Many also investigate 
the meanings of “feminism” in people’s minds and who 
identifies with this term and why. Among the most analyt- 
ically interesting studies are those investigating “gender 
consciousness” and the impact it has on the way people 
think about and act in politics (Conover '19^8, Sapiro 
1990, Davis and Robinson 1991, Rinehart 1992, Hildreth 
and Ran 1994). 

These studies, like most others, are interesting in 
themselves, but also pose “larger” questions in political 
science. What are the circumstances under which people 
develop a collective consciousness, especially when they 
are clearly relatively lacking in political power, and what 
are the circumstances under which collective conscious- 
ness is applied to politics? 



Conclusion 

There is no good excuse for leaving gender out of 
the political science curriculum, or for assuming the issues 
are best handled by leaving them to segregated women and 
politics classes. Gender is too important an element of the 
organization of political structures and processes in most 
political systems to ignore. A literature is available in 
almost every area of the discipline at all levels of instruc- 
tion, from the introductory level to those appropriate for 
advanced graduate studies. Many appropriate Web sites 
are now available for those who like to use the new tech- 
nologies in their teaching (see Web Sites, below). Most 
political science conferences — certainly all of the major 
ones — ^include many papers and panels on gender politics. 
The American Political Science Association’s Organized 
Section on Women and Pohtics Research has among its 
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membership hundreds of scholars in this area of research, 
most of whom are probably wnhing and able to offer assis- 
tance to coieagues. 



1 . Although the field is commonly called women and 
politics, I use the term gender politics to underscore the 
fact that the impact of feminist studies has been not just to 
include women and ‘"women’s perspectives,” a problematic 
term, but to incorporate gender as a key concept into polit- 
ical science, to create a “gender conscious” study of poli- 
tics. 

2. I have expanded on these points considerably in 
Sapiro 1991. 

3. For those outside this area, the distinction is hard 
to understand. Most of what feminist scholars refer to as 
“global” poUtics explains international politics in terms of 
the interests of specific nations or the interests of specific 
cross-national interest groups or particular collectivities of 
people; these types of explanation do not fall into what in- 
ternational relations theorists call international systems 
theory. 

4. Unfortunately, the vast majority of critiques of 
positivism appear to be written by those without a lot of 
background in the history of the philosophy of science, and 
thus the term is used very loosely; further, most of the cri- 
tiques of both “positivist” and “quantitative” political sci- 
ence are written by those who are not themselves well- 
trained or experienced in this kind of research, and thus 
often caricature it, much to the detriment of basically good 
arguments. 
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5. This article is not from the political science litera- 
ture, but it is such a good vehicle for teaching these points 
that it is well worth using. 
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Elman, R. Amy. 1991. “Unprotected by the Swedish Wel- 
fare State: A Survey of Battered Women and the Assis- 
tance They Received.” Women ’s Studies International 
Forum 14:413-22. 

Elshtain, JeanBethke. 1981. Public Man, Private Woman: 
Women in Social and Political Thought. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press. A benchmark work. 

Elshtain, Jean Bethke. 1986. Meditations on Modem Poli- 
tical Thought: Masculine/Feminine Themes from 
Luther to Arendt. New York: Praeger. 

Elshtain, Jean Bethke. 1987. Women and War. New York: 
Basie. 
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Elshtain, Jean Bethke and Sheila Tobias, eds. 1989. Women, 
Militarism, and War. New York: Rowman and Little- 
field. 

Enloe, Cynthia. 1983. Does Khaki Become You? The Mil- 
itarization of Women 's Lives. Boston: South End 
Press. 

Enloe, Cynthia. 1989. Bananas, Beaches, and Bases: 
Making Feminist Sense of International Politics. 
Berkeley: University of California. Extremely influen- 
tial; fascinating cases. Provocative for students. 

Enloe, Cynthia. 1992. “The Politics of Constructing the 
American Woman Soldier as a Professionalized ‘First 
Class Citizen’: Some Lessons from the Gulf War.” 
Minerva 10 (Spring), 14-31. 

Evans, Sara R. 1979. Personal Politics: The Roots of 
Women ’s Liberation in the Civil Rights Movement and 
the New Left. New York: Vintage. 

Evans, Sara R. 1989. Born for Liberty: A History of 
Women in America. New York: Free Press. Excellent 
poUtical history of the founding period; successful with 
students. 

Evans, Sara R. and Barbara Nelson. 1989. Wage Justice: 
Comparable Worth and the Paradox of Technocratic 
Reform. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 

Ferguson, Kathy. 1984. The Feminist Case Agcdnst Bureau- 
cracy. Philadelphia: Temple University Press. 

Fineman, Martha Albertson. 1994. The Neutered Mother, 
the Sexual Family, and Other Twentieth-Century 
Tragedies. New York: Routledge. “Parenting” masks 
who does the caring. 

Gelb, Joyce. 1989. Feminism and Politics. Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press. Sweden, England, U.S. 
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Giddings, Paula. 1984. When and Where I Enter: The Im- 
pact of Black Women on Race and Sex in America. 
New York: Bantam. 

Ginn, Jay and Sara Arber. 1992. “Towards Women’s Inde- 
pendence: Pension Systems in Three Contrasting Eu- 
ropean Welfare States.” Journal of European Social 
Policy 2:255-77. 

Goldstein, Leslie Friedman, ed. 1992. Feminist Jurispru- 
dence: The Difference Debate. Lanham, MD: Row- 
man and Littlefield. 

Goldstein, Leslie Friedman. 1994. Contemporary Cases in 
Women 's Rights. Madison: University of Wisconsin 
Press. A casebook. 

Gordon, Linda, ed. 1990. Women, the State, and Welfare. 
Madison: University of Wisconsin Press. 

Gordon, Linda. 1994. Pitied but Not Entitled: Single 
Mothers and the History of Welfare, 1890-1935. 
New York. Free Press. 

Eisenstein, Hester. 1991. “Speaking for Women? Voices 
from the Australian Femocratic Experience.” 
lian Feminist Studies 14 (Summer), 43-46. 

Esping Anderson, Gosta. 1985. Politics Against Markets: 
The Social Democratic Road to Power. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press. The standard work against 
which current feminist analyses of the welfare state 
tend to argue. 

Gergen, Mary, ed. 1989. Feminist Thought and the Struc- 
tures of Knowledge. New York; New York University 
Press. Philosophy of social science and empirical work 
by psychologists. 

Gluck, Shema Berger and Daphne Patai, eds. 1991. Wom- 
en 's Words: The Feminist Practice of Oral History. 
New York. Routledge. Very useful for other interview 
techniques as well. 
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Grant, Judith. 1987. “I Feel Therefore I Am. A Critique of 
Female Experience as the Basis for a Feminist Episte- 
mology.” Women and Politics 1 (Fall), 99-1 14. 

Grant, Rebecca and Kathleen Newland, eds. 1992. Gender 
and International Relations. Bloomington: Indiana 
University. 

Haavio-Mannila, Elena, et. al., eds. 1985. Unfinished 
Democracy: Women in Nordic Politics. New York; 
Pergamon. Very good collection covering participa- 
tion, policy, the state. 

Hale, Mary M. and Rita Mae Kelly. 1989. Gender, Bureau- 
cracy, and Democracy: Careers and Equal Opportu- 
nity in the Public Sector. Westport: Greenwood. 

Harding, Sandra. 1991. Whose Science? Whose Knowl- 
edge? Thinking from Women’s Lives. Ithaca: Cornell. 
One of the most influential feminist philosophers of sci- 
ence. 

Hardy-Fanta, Carol. 1993. Latina Politics, Latino Poli- 
tics: Gender, Culture, and Political Participation in 
Boston. Philadelphia: Temple University Press. 

Hawkesworth, Mary E. 1989. “Knowers, Knowing, 
Known: Feminist Theory and Claims of Truth.” Signs 
14 (Spring), 533-57. 

Henderson, Katherine Usher and Barbara F. McManus, 
eds. 1985. Half Humankind: Contexts and Texts of the 
Controversy about Women in England, 1540-1640. 
Urbana: University of Illinois. 

Hemes, Helga. 1987. Welfare State and Woman Power. 
Oslo: Norwegian University Press. A scholar and 
member of the Norwegian government internationally 
recognized as one of the leaders of the study of gender 
and the welfare state. 

Hildreth, Anne and Ellen M. Dran. 1994. “Explaining 
Women’s Differences in Abortion Opinion. The Role 
of Gender Consciousness.” Women and Politics 14 
(l):35-52. 
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Hirschmann, Nancy J. 1992. Rethinking Obligation: A 
Feminist Method for Political Theory. Ithaca: Cornell. 

Holsti, Ole R. and James N. Rosenau. 1981. “The Foreign 
Policy Beliefs of Women in Leadership Positions.” 
Journal of Politics 43 (May), 326-47. 

Horn, Sharon K. 1994. ‘'Engendering Chinese Legal Stud- 
ies: Gatekeeping, Master Discourses, and Other Chal- 
lenges.” Signs 19 (Summer), 1020-47. 

Hoskyns, Catherine. 1991. ‘The European Women’s Lobby.” 
Feminist Review 38 (Summer), 67-70. 

Howe, Renate, ed. 1 993 . Women and the State: Australian 
Perspectives. Bundoora, Vic., Australia: La Trobe 
University Press. 

lannello, Kathleen P. 1994. Decision without Hierarchy: 
Feminist Interventions in Organization Theory and 
Practice. New York: Routledge. 

Itzin, Catherine, ed. 1993. Pornography: Women, Vio- 
lence and Civil Liberties. New York: Oxford. 

Jaggar, Alison. 1983. Feminist Politics and Human Nature. 
Totowa, NJ: Rowman and Allanheld. Extremely use- 
ful study of the different traditions of modem political 
theory and their relationship to the different traditions 
of feminist theory. 

Jaquette, Jane S. 1994. “Women’s Movements and the 
Challenge of Democratic Politics in Latin America.” 
Social Politics, 335. 

Jayawardena, Kumari. 1986. Feminism and Nationalism 
in the Third World. Atlantic Highlands, NJ: Humani- 
ties Press. 

Jennings, M. Kent. 1983. “Gender Roles and Inequalities 
in Political Participation: Results from an Eight Nation 
Study.” Western Political Quarterly 36: 364-85. 
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Jennings, M. Kent and Barbara G. Farah. 1980. “Ideology, 
Gender, and Political Action; A Cross-National Sur- 
vey.” British Journal of Political Science 10 (April), 
219-40. Europe and the United States. 

Johnson, Cheryl. 1982. “Grass Roots Organizing: Women 
in Anticolonial Activity in Southwestern Nigeria.” 
African Studies Review 25 (June/September), 137-57. 

Jones, Kathleen B. 1992. Compassionate Authority: 
Democracy and the Representation of Women. New 
York; Routledge. 

Jones, Kathleen. 1990. “Citizenship in a Woman-Friendly 
Polity.” 15:781-812. 

Kabeer, Naila. 1994. Reversed Realities: Gender Hierar- 
chies in Development Thought. New York; Routledge. 
Superb outline of gender and development thinking 
and pohcy. 

Kahn, Kim Fridkin. 1992. ‘T)oes Being Male Help? An 
Investigation of the Effects of Candidate Gender and 
Campaign Coverage on Evaluations of U.S. Senate 
Candidates.” JoMrwa/ of Politics 54:497-517. It does. 

Kahn, Kim Fridkin. 1993. “Gender Differences in Cam- 
paign Messages: The Political Advertisements of Men 
and Women Candidates for U.S. Senate.” Political 
Research Quarterly 481-502. 

Kahn, Kim Fridkin and Edie N. Goldberg. 1991. “Women 
Candidates in the News: An Examination of Gender 
Differences in U.S. Senate Campaign Coverage.” Pub- 
lic Opinion Quarterly 55: 180-99. 

Kandiyoti, Deniz. 1990. Women, Islam, and the State. 
New Brunswick: Rutgers. 

Kardam, Niiket. 1990. Bringing Women In: Women's Issues 
in International Development Programs. Boulder, 
CO: Lynne Reinner. 
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Kathlene, Lyn. 1989. “Uncovering the Political Impacts of 
Gender: An Exploratory Study.” Western Political 
Quarterly 42 (June), 397-421. Gender differences in 
the assessment of political problems. 

Kerber, Linda K. 1986. Women of the Republic: Intellect 
and Ideology in Revolutionary America. New York. 
Norton. Excellent study of the founding period. 

Koso-Thomas, Olayinka. 1987. The Circumcision of 
Women: A Strategy for Eradication. Atlantic High- 
lands, NJ: Humanities Press. 

Kramer, Pamela E. and Sheila Lehman. 1990. “Mismea- 
suring Women. A Critique of Research on Computer 
Ability and Avoidance.” Signs 16; 158-72. 

Lateef, Shahida. 1990. Muslim Women in India: Political 
and Private Realities, I890s-I980s. London: Zed. 

Lewis, Jane. 1992. “Gender and the Development of Wel- 
fare Regimes.” Journal of European Social Policy 
2:159-73. 

Lewis, Jane and Gertrude Astrom. 1992. “Equality, Differ- 
ence, and State Welfare; Labor Market and Family 
Policies in Sweden.” Feminist Review 18 (Spring), 59- 
87. 

Lovenduski, Joni. 1986. Women and European Politics: 
Contemporary Feminism and Public Policy. Boston: 
Northeastern. Participation, policy, the state. 

Lovenduski, Joni and Pippa Norris, eds. 1993. Gender 
and Party Politics. London: Sage. Collaborative effort 
by scholars from different countries. 

Lovenduski, Joni and Vicky Randall. 1993. Contemporary 
Feminist Politics: Women and Power in Britain. New 
York: Oxford. 
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MacManus, Susan A. and Nikki Van Hightower. 1989. 
“Limits of State Constitutional Guarantees. Lessons 
from Efforts to Implement Domestic Violence Poli- 
cies.” Public Administration Review 49 (May/June), 
265-77. 

Mansbridge, Jane. 1986. Why We Lost the ERA. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. 

Marshall, Susan E. 1991. “Who Speaks for American 
Women? The Future of Antifeminism.” Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science 
515:50-62. 

Martin, Emily. 1991. “The Egg and the Sperm: How Sci- 
ence Has Constructed a Romance Based on Stereotyp- 
ical Male-Female Roles.” Signs 16 (Spring), 485-501. 
Pure scientific objectivity is a fairy tale. 

Matsuda, Mari J. 1989. “When the First Quail Calls. Multi- 
ple Consciousness as Jurisprudential Method.” Wom- 
en ’s Rights Law Reporter 1 1 (Spring), 7-10. 

Mayer, Tamar. 1994. Women and the Israeli Occupation. 
New York. Routledge. 

McLeay, Elizabeth. 1993. “Women’s Parliamentary Rep- 
resentation. A Comparative Perspective.” Political 
Science 45 (July), 40-62. 

McClintock, Anne. 1994. Imperial Leather: Race, Gen- 
der, and Sexuality in the Colonial Contest. London: 
Routledge. 

Mednick, Martha T. 1989. “On the Politics of Psycholog- 
ical Constructs: Stop the Bandwagon, I Want to Get 
Off.” American Psychologist 44 (August), 1 118-23. 

Mezey, Susan Gluck. 1992. In Pursuit of Equality: Women, 
Public Policy, and the Federal Courts. New York. St. 
Martin’s Press. 



Mies, Maria. 1987. Patriarchy and Accumulation on a 
World Scale: Women in the International Division of 
Labour. Atlantic Highlands, NJ: Humanities Press. 
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Miller, Angela Browne. 1990. The Day Care Dilemma: 
Critical Concerns for American Families. New York: 
Plenum. 

Minow, Martha. 1990. Making All the Difference: Inclu- 
sion, Exclusion, and American Law. Ithaca: Cornell. 
Very thought provoking and influential legal theory. 

Moghadam, Valentine M. 1993. Modernizing Women: 
Gender and Social Change in the Middle East. Boul- 
der, CO: Lynne Reinner. 

Moghadam, Valentine M , ed. 1994. Democratic Reform 
and the Position of Women in Transitional Econo- 
mies. New York: Oxford. 

Molony, Barbara. 1995. “Japan’s 1 986 Equal Employment 
Opportunity Law and the Changing Discourse on Gen- 
der.” Signs 20 (Winter), 268-302. 

Moore, Brenda C. 1 99 1 . “African-American Women in the 
U. S. Military.” Armed Forces and Society 1 7:363-84. 

Morgan, David. 1972. Suffragists and Democrats: The 
Politics of Woman Su^age in America. East Lansing: 
Michigan State University Press. Links between wom- 
en’s suffrage and other pressing issues of the day. 

Mueller, Carol M., ed. 1988. The Politics of the Gender 
Gap: The Social Construction of Political Influence. 
Newbury Park: Sage. 

Muncy, Robyn. 1991 . Creating a Female Dominion. New 
York: Oxford. Women in the federal bureaucracy. 

Naff, Katherine C. 1994. “Through the Glass Ceiling: 
Prospects for the Advancement of Women in the Fed- 
eral Civil Service.” Public Administration Review 
54:507-14. 

Nelson, Barbara J. 1 989. ‘Women and Knowledge in Political 
Science: Texts, Histories, and Epistemologies.” Women 
and Politics 9\ 1-26. 
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Nelson, Barbara J. and Najma Chowdhury, eds. 1994. 
Women and Politics Worldwide. New Haven: Yale. 
Massive collaborative effort by women of most coun- 
tries of the world. 

Nelson, Lynn Hankinson. 1990. Who Knows: From Quine 
to a Feminist Empiricism. Philadelphia: Temple Uni- 
versity Press. Excellent philosophy of science, but for 
the advanced student. 

Nicholson, Linda, ed. 1989. Feminism/Postmodemism. 
New York: Routledge. 

Norris, Pippa and Joni Lovenduski. 1994. Political Rep- 
resentation and Recruitment: Gender, Race and Class 
in the British Parliament. New York: Cambridge. 

Nye, Andrea. 1988. Feminist Theory and the Philosophies 
of Man. New York: Routledge. 

O’Connor, Julia S. 1993. “Gender, Class, and Citizenship 
in the Comparative Analysis of Welfare States: Theo- 
retical and Methodological Issues.” British Journal of 
Sociology AA (September), 501-18. 

Orloff, Ann Shola. 1993. “Gender and the Social Rights of 
Citizenship: The Comparative Analysis of Gender Re- 
lations and Welfare States.” American Sociological 
Review 58 (June), 303-28. One of the best general and 
empirical articles. 

Parpart, Jane L. and Kathleen A. Staudt, eds. 1989. Women 
and the State in Africa. Boulder, CO: Lynn Reinner. 

Pateman, Carole. 1988. The Sexual Contract. Stanford: 
Stanford University Press. Is liberalism based on sexual 
and gender oppression? 

Pateman, Carole. 1980. “Women and Consent.” Political 
Theory 8 (May), 149-68. 

Petchesky, Rosalind. 1990. Abortion and Women’s 
Choice. 2nd ed. Boston: Northeastern. 
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Peters, Julie Stone and Andrea Wolper, eds. 1994. Wom- 
en 's Rights, Human Rights: International Feminist 
Perspectives. New York: Routledge. 

Peterson, V. Spike, ed. 1992. Gendered States: Feminist 
(Re) Visions of International Relations Theory. Boul- 
der, CO: Lynne Reinner. 

Phelps, Johnnie and Miriam Ben-Shalom. 1990. “Lesbian 
Soldiers Tell Their Stories.” M/werva 8 (Fall), 38-54. 

Phillips, Anne 1991. Engendering Democracy . University 
Park: Pennsylvania State University. 

Phillips, Anne. 1993. Democracy and Difference . Univer- 
sity Park: Pennsylvania State University. 

Pietila, Hilkka and Jeanne Vickers. 1990. Making Women 
Matter: The Role of the United Nations. London: Zed. 

Pope, Jacqueline. 1989. Biting the Hand That Feeds 
Them: Organizing Women on Welfare at the Grass 
Roots Level. Westport, CT. Greenwood. 

Pratt, Kathleen M. and Laurel E. Fletcher. 1994. “Time for 
Justice: The Case for International Prosecutions for Rape 
and Gender-Based Violence in the Former Yugoslavia.” 
Berkeley Women ’s Law Journal 9:77-1 02: 

Radcliffe, Sarah A. and Sallie Westwood, eds. 1993. Viva: 
Women and Popular Protest in Latin America. New 
York: Routledge. 

R^an, Rajeswari Sunder. 1993. Real and Imagined Women: 
Gender, Culture and Postcolonialism. New York: 
Routledge. 

Reinhartz, Shulamith. 1992. Feminist Methods in Social 
Research. New York: Oxford. 

Rendel, Margarita. 1992. “European Law: Ending Dis- 
crimination Against Girls in Education.” Gender and 
Exiucation 4: 163-74. 
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Rinehart, SueTolleson. 1992. Gender Consciousness and 
Politics. New York: Routledge. 

Rhode, Deborah L. 1989. Justice and Gender. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press. Very good general 
text on women and the law. 

Rossi, Alice S , ed. 1988. The Feminist Papers: From Adams 
to de Beauvoir. Boston: Northeastern. Collection of 
primary feminist theorists; abridgement very skillfully 
done. 

Rowbotham, Sheila and Sawsti Mitter. 1993. Dignity and 
Daily Bread: New Forms of Economic Organising 
among Poor Women in the Third World and the First. 
New York: Routledge. 

Rule, Wilma. 1987. “Electoral Systems, Contextual Factors, 
and Women’s Opportunity for Election to Parliament 
in Twenty-three Democracies.” Western Political 
Quarterly 40 : 447-98 . 

Ryan, Barbara. 1992. Feminism and the Women's Move- 
ment: Dynamics of Change in Social Movement Ideol- 
ogy and Action. New York: Routledge. 

Sainsbury, Diane. 1993. “Dual Welfare and Sex Segrega- 
tion of Access to Social Benefits: Income Maintenance 
Policies in the U.K., the U.S., the Netherlands, and 
Sweden.” Journal of Social Policy (January), 69-98. 

Sapiro, Virginia. 1979. “Women’s Studies and Political 
Conflict.” In Julia Sherman and Evelyn Beck, eds.. The 
Prism of Sex: Ess^s in the Sociology of Knowledge. 
Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 318-24. 

Sapiro, Virginia. 1983. The Political Integration of Women: 
Roles, Socialization, and Politics. Urbana: University 
of Illinois Press. 

Sapiro, Virginia. 1984. “Women, Citizenship, and Nation- 
ality: Immigration and Naturalization Policies in the 
United States.” Politics and Society 13:1-26. How 
women’s separate citizenship was taken away, then re- 
stored. 
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Sapiro, Virginia. 1987. “What the Political Socialization of 
Women Can Tell Us About the Political Socialization 
of People.” In Christie Famham, ed.. The Impact of 
Feminist Research in the Academy. Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press, pp. 148-73. 

Sapiro, Virginia. 1990. “The Women’s Movement and the 
Creation of Gender Consciousness; Social Movements 
as Social Agents.” In Orit Ichilov, ed.. Political Social- 
ization for Democracy. New York: Teachers’ College 
Press, pp. 266-80. 

Sapiro, Virginia. 1991. “Gender Politics, Gendered Poli- 
tics: The State of the Field.” In William Crotty, ed.. 
Political Science: Looking to the Future. Evanston: 
Northwestern University Press, pp. 165-88. 

Sapiro, Virginia. 1992. A Vindication of Political Virtue: 
The Political Theory of Mary Wollstonecrqft. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. 

Sapiro, Virginia. 1993a. “‘Private’ Coercion and Democratic 
Theory.” In George E. Marcus and Russell Hansen, 
eds.. Reconsidering the Democratic Public. University 
Park. Pennsylvania State University Press. 

Sapiro, Virginia. 1993b. “Engendering Cultural Differences.” 
In M. Crawford Young, ed.. The Rising Tide of Cul- 
tural Pluralism: The Nation State at Bay? Madison: 
University of Wisconsin Press, pp.36-54. 

Sapiro, Virginia. 1995. ‘Teminist Studies and Political Sci- 
ence — and Vice Versa.” In Domna C. Stanton and 
Abigail J. Stewart, eds.. Feminisms in the Academy. 
Ann Arbor; University of Michigan Press, pp.291-3 10. 

Saxonhouse, Arlene. 1985. Women in the History of Polit- 
ical Thought: Ancient Greece to Machiavelli. New 
York; Praeger. 

Sawer, Marian. 1990. Sisters in Suits: Women and Public 
Policy in Australia. Sydney: Unwin Hyman. 
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Schlozman, Kay Lehman, Nancy Bums, and Sidney Verba. 
1994. “Gender and the Pathways to Participation: The 
Role of Resources.” Journal of Politics 56 (Novem- 
ber), 963-90. 

Seager, Joni. 1993. Earth Follies: Coming to Feminist 
Terms with the Global Environmental Crisis. New 
York: Routledge. 

Shapiro, Robert Y. and Harpeet Mahajan. 1986. “Gender 
Differences in Policy Preferences. A Summary of 
Trends from the 1 960’s to the 1 980’s.” Public Opinion 
Quarterly 50 (Spring), 42-61. One of the best summa- 
ries. 

Siemienska, Renata. 1994. “Continuity or Change? The 
Woman’s Role in Polish Public Life Since the Fall of 
the Communist Regime.” Social Politics, 326-34. 

Shrage, Laurie. 1994 Moral Dilemmas of Feminism: 
Prostitution, Adultery, and Abortion. New York. 
Routledge. 

Siim, Birte. 1994. “Engendering Democracy. Social Citi- 
zenship and Politick Participation for Women in Scan- 
dinavia.” Social Politics, 286-305. 

Singerman, Diane. 1995. Avenues of Participation: Family, 
Politics, and Networks in Urban Quarters of Cairo. 
Princeton. Princeton University Press. 

Skocpol, Theda. 1992. Protecting Soldiers and Mothers: 
The Political Origins of Social Policy in the United 
States. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 

Soh, Chung-Hee. 1991. The Chosen Women in Korean 
Politics. Westport: Greenwood. 

Somjee, Geeta. 1989. Narrowing the Gender Gap. New 
York: St. Martin’s Press. India. 

Staudt, Kathleen. 1985. Women, Foreign Assistance, and 
Advocacy Administration. New York. Praeger. 
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Steuemagel, Gertrude A. 1987. “Reflections on Women 
and Political Participation.” Women and Politics 1 
(Winter), 3-14. 

Stiehm, Judith Hicks. 1988. Arms and the Enlisted Woman. 
Philadelphia: Temple University Press. 

Strathem, Marilyn, ed. 1987. Dealing with Inequality: 
Analysing Gen^r Relations in Melanesia and Beyond. 
New York: Cambridge. 

Strum, Philippa. 1992. The Women Are Marching: The 
Second Sex and the Palestinian Revolution. CMcago: 
Lawrence Hill Books. 

Swirski, Barbara and Marilyn P. Safir, eds. 1991. Calling 
the Equality Bhiff: Women in Israel. New York. Teach- 
ers College Press. 

Sylvester, Christine. 1991. ‘“Urban Women Cooperators,’ 
‘Progress,’ and ‘African Feminism’ in Zimbabwe,” 
Differences 3 (Spring), 39-62. 

Thomas, Sue. 1994. How Women Legislate. New York: 
Oxford. 

Togeby, Lisa. 1994. “The Gender Gap in Foreign Policy 
Attitudes.” Journal of Peace Research 3 1 (Novem- 
ber), 375-92. 

Truong, Thanh-Dam. 1990. Sex, Money, and Morality: 
Prostitution and Tourism in South-east Asia. London: 
Zed. 

Turkel, Sherry and Seymour Papert. 1990. “Epistemologi- 
cal Pluralism: Styles and Voices within the Computer 
Culture.” Signs 16: 128-57. 

Verucci, Florisa. 1991. “Women and the New Brazilian 
Com\\Xu\ion.^^ Feminist Studies 17 (Fall), 551-68. 

Waldschmidt, Anne. 1991 . ‘The Embryo as a Legal Entity. 
Women as a Fetal Environment, the New German 
Laws on Reproductive Engineering and Embryo Re- 
search.” Reproductive} and Genetic Engineering 
3:209-22. 
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Waring, Marilyn. 1988. If Women Counted: A New Femi- 
nist Economics. San Francisco: Harper & Row. 

Warren, Carol B. 1988. Gender Issues in Field Research. 
Newbury Park: Sage. 

Weisberg, D. Kelly, ed. 1993. Feminist Legal Theory: 
Foundations. Philadelphia: Temple University Press. 

Wells-Bamett, IdaB. \910. Crusade for Justice.^. Alfreda 
M. Duster. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 

Williams, Patricia J. 1991. The Alchemy of Race and 
Rights: Diary of a Law Professor. Cambridge, MA. 
Harvard University Press. 

Y oung, Elise G. 1992. Keepers of the History: Women and 
the Israeli-Palestinian Conflict. New York: Teachers 
College Press. 

Young, Iris. 1990. Justice and The Politics of Difference. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press. 



Electronic Resources 

There are many Web sites useful for the study of 
women and politics. This list includes only a few, empha- 
sizing those with links to other useful sites. 

Center for the American Woman and Politics (http:// 
www.rci.rutgers.edu/~cawp) is the home page for 
CAWP at the Eagleton Institute of Politics at Rutgers 
University. Besides information about the Center it has 
fact sheets and other information about women candi- 
dates and present and former women office holders. 

Femina: Politics (http . //www. femina. com/femina/politics) 
has pointers to many women’s organizations and sites 
around the world. 
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Feminist Internet Gateway (http:://www.feminist.org/ 
gateway/ l_gatway.html). This links to many different 
sites, including internet search tools. See especially the 
links to Global Feminism, Women in Politics, Vio- 
lence against Women, Index of Women 's Organiza- 
tions, and Government Research and Reference. 

Feminist Internet Gateway. Women in Politics (http.// 
www.feminist.org/gateway/po_exec2.html). This in- 
cludes descriptive abstracts as well as pointers to many 
useful sites, including other lists, women’s organiza- 
tions, and academic sites. 

Global Fund for Women (http://www.igc.apc.org.gfw/) is 
the home page for an international organization focus- 
ing on female human rights. It leads to interesting and 
important information around the world. 

Women in Politics (http://www.westga.edu/~wandp/ 
w+p.html). This is the home page for the academic 
journal Women and Politics. It includes links to other 
political science sites and discussion lists. 

Women in World Politics Bibliography (http://www 
-osf.wesleyan.edu/gov/gallagher/resources.html) is an 
excellent annotated bibliography designed as a class 
project at Wesleyan. 

Women’s Studies Resources: Government and Politics 
(http://www.inform.umd.edu: 8080/EdRes/Topic/W o- 
mens Studies/). Government and Politics includes the 
government and politics listings within the excellent 
resources based at the University of Maryland. Move 
“up” to the more general listings to get lost on the Net. 
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